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Abstract 

We assessed the motivations, commitment, and subjective 
well-being (SWB) of 441 food bank volunteers, using moti- 
vation scales derived from self-determination theory and 
functional motives theory. Replicating the findings of 
Sheldon, Wineland, Venhoeven, and Osin's (2016) study of 
environmental activists, all motivation scales could be 
located on the autonomous or controlled motivation factors 
specified by self-determination theory (SDT). In addition, 
SDT's intrinsic motivation construct was the best predictor 
of volunteer commitment and SWB. As a novel angle, we 
compared food bank volunteerism to a second free time 
activity, that was focused on the self rather than helping 
others. Participants reported less self-determined motiva- 
tion and lower SWB in the food bank activity, suggesting 
that volunteerism may impose costs, compared to self- 
focused activities. We interpret the latter results via the 
Eudaimonic Activity Model (Martela & Sheldon, 2019), con- 
cluding that activities that sound eudaimonic, based on their 
virtuous aims, are not necessarily so, based on their under- 


lying motivations. 
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Food banks are non-profit, charitable organizations that distribute food to community members in need. Although 
they sometimes have paid employees, food banks rely largely on volunteers—both within ‘front-line’ operations that 
feed people directly (e.g., soup kitchens), and within ‘warehouse’ operations that collect food and distribute it via 
intermediaries (Middleton, Mehta, McNaughton, & Booth, 2018). Food banks are generally viewed positively by gov- 
ernment authorities because in addition to solving the hunger problem without using state resources, they also 
increase community spirit and promote active, caring citizenship (Higgins, Talone, Fraulini, & Smither, 2017). 

In this research we focused on food bank volunteers, attempting to understand their motivations for serving, as 
well as how volunteering affects them (Tarasuk & Eakin, 2003). What keeps volunteers coming back to the food 
bank, again and again? These questions are important because without volunteers, most food banks could not con- 
tinue functioning. Answering these questions could help food bank authorities to attract volunteers in general, and 
to retain volunteers over the longer term (Higgins et al., 2017). 

We took a similar approach as Sheldon, Wineland, Venhoeven, and Osin (2016), in their study of environmental 
activists. Like food banks, most environmental groups rely on volunteerism to accomplish their goals; that is, leaders in 
these groups also face the problem of attracting and retaining recruits. In addition, both types of groups focus on con- 
tributing to the welfare of broader systems, in the community or in the natural world. Because of these similarities, we 


expected to find similar motivational dynamics in food bank volunteers as were found in environmental activists. 


1 | COMPARING TWO THEORIES AND MEASURES OF VOLUNTEER 
MOTIVATION 


Sheldon et al. (2016) compared two different theoretical approaches to conceptualizing and measuring volunteer 
motivations. The first was self-determination theory (SDT; Deci & Ryan, 1985; Ryan & Deci, 2017), and its relative 
autonomy continuum. According to SDT, a person's motivation to do any behaviour ‘X’ can be located somewhere 
along this continuum, at a point ranging between the two extremes of ‘having to’ (controlled motivation) and ‘want- 
ing to’ (autonomous motivation). Such location is accomplished by administering a relative autonomy index (RAI), 
which typically contains four subscales: intrinsic (‘| do X because | enjoy it’), identified (‘1 do X because it is important 
and meaningful, even when | don't enjoy it’), introjected (‘1 do X because I'd feel bad about myself if | didn't’), and 
external (‘I do X because | have to or get some tangible benefit from doing so’). Research shows that the autono- 
mous motivations (intrinsic and identified) are preferable to controlled motivations (introjected and external), 
because more autonomous motivation boosts peoples’ enjoyment, quality of performance, and their likelihood of 
continuing to do the behaviour (Ryan & Deci, 2017; Sheldon, Osin, Gordeeva, & Suchkov, 2017). In this research, we 
used an SDT scale which also included an amotivation scale (‘I don't know why | do X’) and a positive introjection 
scale (‘I do X because it makes me feel good about myself’; Sheldon et al., 2017). The former is considered a con- 
trolled motivation and the latter an autonomous motivation. 

The second theoretical approach used by Sheldon et al. (2016), also used herein, was functional motives theory 
(FMT; Snyder & Cantor, 1998). FMT makes fewer assumptions than SDT, by merely trying to identify the main rea- 
sons people might do X, without imposing any theoretical order upon those reasons (but see Cooper, Shapiro, & 
Powers, 1998, for a mixed approach). Also, researchers employing FMT typically take an open-ended and inductive 
stance, in identifying the major types of motivations to be considered or measured. The Volunteer Functions Inven- 
tory (VFI; Clary et al., 1998) provides one example of FMT's more atheoretical stance. Through an exploratory pro- 
cess, the researchers derived six subscales: Values (volunteering to express important values), understanding 
(volunteering to learn more about the world or exercise skills), enhancement (volunteering to grow and develop), 
career (volunteering to gain career-related experience), social (volunteering to strengthen one's social relationships), 
and protective (volunteering to reduce negative feelings such as guilt, or to address a personal problem). 

Sheldon et al. (2016) found that both the RAI and the VFI subscales could be located upon two factors 


corresponding to SDT's concepts of autonomous and controlled motivation (see also Giintert, Strubel, Kals, & 
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Wehner, 2016). In other words, the VFI subscales, despite being nominally atheoretical, could be represented within 
the same SDT framework as the RAI scales. Sheldon et al. (2016) also found that the SDT subscales were the best 
predictors of high commitment and low burnout, compared to the VFI subscales. These findings suggest that 
researchers of volunteerism might not need to administer both an RAI and the VFI to understand positive motivation 
and retention in volunteers; an RAI alone might suffice. 

Still, it is noteworthy that the functional motivation theory underlying the VFI typically does not focus on the 
main effects of motivations upon outcomes; instead, it focuses on interaction effects, by considering the match 
between the person's motivations and the opportunities provided by the context (Clary et al., 1998). Thus, our com- 
parison is not meant to test this core tenet of VFI theory, and should not be construed as an attempt to invalidate 
VFI theory. Of further note, Stukas et al. (2016) correlated VFI subscales with well-being outcomes, finding that 
‘other-oriented’ motivations were more strongly associated with well-being than ‘self-oriented’ motivations. This is 
consistent with what we expected in our study. 

To summarize, we administered both SDT and FMT measures to our sample of food bank volunteers. Based on 
the earlier results, we expected to find autonomous and controlled motivation factors amongst the subscales and 
expected the autonomous motivation measures to best predict volunteer commitment. However, instead of measur- 
ing burnout as an additional outcome, we measured subjective well-being (SWB) and autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness need-satisfaction in the volunteering context (Ryan & Deci, 2017). One important reinforcement for a 
behaviour can be the satisfaction and happiness it provides the person (Sheldon et al., 2022). We expected that more 
autonomous motivation would be associated with greater need-satisfaction and SWB, as in much past SDT research 
(Martela & Sheldon, 2019; Ryan & Deci, 2017). 

It would be remiss not to acknowledge that some published research has focused specifically on the motivations 
of food bank volunteers, from somewhat different perspectives. Mousa and Freeland-Graves (2017) created a Moti- 
vations to Volunteer (MTV) scale and administered it to 300 food bank volunteers, along with the VFI. They assessed 
four motivations in their scale: requirement, career improvement, social life, and altruism, which are like the VFI pro- 
tective, career, social, and value subscales. They found that altruism (i.e., VFI values) was most highly endorsed as a 
reason to work in a food bank. However, these researchers did not employ SDT, nor did they predict outcomes such 
as commitment, burnout, or SWB. Dennis, Scanlon, and Sellon (2017) conducted a qualitative analysis of food bank 
volunteer motivations, finding motivations related to collective purpose and community, religious/spiritual impulses, 
and contact with nature. However, no scale was reported to assess these motivations. Agostinho and Paco (2012) 
studied food bank volunteers using the VFI and the Loyola Generativity Scale, finding, like Mousa and Freeland- 
Graves (2017), that altruism was a strong motivator for such volunteerism. However, these researchers also did not 
employ SDT or attempt to predict other positive outcomes via the motivation scales. Thus, we believe our study 


addressed an important gap in research on food bank volunteers and demonstrated a new application of SDT. 


2 | COMPARING PROSOCIAL FOOD BANK ACTIVITY TO A LEISURE 
ACTIVITY 


Thus far in this introduction, we have focused on replicating the environmental activist results of Sheldon et al. (2016), 
within a different domain of volunteerism. However, in the current study, we also enacted a novel extension of that ear- 
lier research. We asked participants to identify a second voluntary activity, in addition working at the food bank: one that 
makes them feel good, that they do alone, and for their own benefit. They rated this leisure activity using the same RAI 
items described above and rated their need-satisfaction and SWB whilst doing the activity. Our purpose was to compare 
a prosocial activity (helping others at the food bank) to a more self-centred activity (doing something enjoyable alone). 
We made no firm prediction in this comparison, because of competing possibilities. On the one hand, 
volunteering at the food bank is clearly a prosocial and altruistic activity. Such volunteerism fits the definition of a 


‘eudaimonic’ activity, as discussed by Aristotle (Waterman, 1993), in that it focuses on virtue, citizenship, or on 
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expressing the best version of oneself. According to the Eudaimonic Activity Model (EAM: Martela & Sheldon, 2019, 
Sheldon, 2017), truly eudaimonic activities bring SWB, for example, as found by Dunn and colleagues (Dunn, Aknin, & 
Norton, 2008) in experimental studies of people prompted to spend their money on others, rather than on them- 
selves. Still, the clearly altruistic target of food bank activity does not address the ‘why,’ or reasons behind, the activ- 
ity. SDT research shows that the ‘why’ of motivation matters as much as the ‘what’ of motivation, for predicting 
positive outcomes (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Sheldon, Ryan, Deci, Kasser, 2004). Thus, it is possible that the effect of 
volunteering at a food bank upon a volunteer's SWB, compared to the effects of doing something else, may ulti- 
mately depend on their motivation to be doing the volunteering. If they volunteer out of a sense of guilt and self- 


pressure, then the activity may be less effective in bringing SWB. 


3 | SUMMARY AND HYPOTHESES 


In sum, we attempted to replicate the basic findings of Sheldon et al. (2016), in their study of environmental activists, 
using a sample of food bank volunteers instead. We hypothesized that we would again find autonomous and con- 
trolled motivation factors underlying the set of RAI and VFI subscales, and that the RAI measures might better pre- 
dict volunteer commitment, need-satisfaction, and SWB. We also extended the earlier study by comparing food 
bank volunteerism to a second leisure activity identified by participants, involving doing something enjoyable alone 
or for oneself. We thought that the food bank activity might be pursued for more introjected or guilt-based reasons. 
This would make volunteering at the food bank a somewhat less satisfying activity, despite its nominal focus on 


prosocial goals, a focus that is typically associated with SWB. 


4 | METHOD 
4.1 | Participants and procedure 


Participants were 438 food bank volunteers. Most were from the mid-Missouri region in the US Participants were 
86% Caucasian, with 343 women, 92 men, and 3 other. Their mean age was 42.19 and their average length of 
volunteering was 3.27 years. They were solicited for the on-line survey by notices placed on physical bulletin boards, 
and by invitations placed on relevant list-serves. A raffle for five $50 gift cards was offered upon completion. Partici- 
pants rated both their food bank experience and the experience of a second leisure activity ‘that makes you feel 
good, but also something that you do alone and for your own benefit’. Typical activities supplied by participants 
include playing piano, watching a good movie, painting, and running. Notably, the phrase ‘that makes you feel good’ 
raises the possibility of a confound between the two activity assessments, because no such phrase was explicitly 
paired with food bank volunteerism. We chose this phrase because not all leisure activities may feel truly self-chosen 
(e.g., one may do a leisure activity only to support one's partner, or because one's health insurance requires it). We 


wanted to focus on a genuine leisure activity untainted by social or other concerns. 


4.2 | Measures 


Comprehensive relative autonomy index (CRAI; Sheldon et al., 2017). Participants read ‘I volunteer at the food bank 


> 


because...’ and rated statements from the CRAI using a 7-point scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree. Four items assessed each of the four primary motivations considered herein. Ranging from most controlled to 
most autonomous, these were: external (‘I want to gain praise or rewards from important people’), introjected (‘I feel 


guilty when | don't volunteer’), identified (‘volunteering is meaningful to me’), and intrinsic (‘I enjoy volunteering; 
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Cronbach's alphas ranged from 0.81 to 0.90). As in much past research (Ryan & Connell, 1989; Sheldon et al., 2017), 
we computed a RAI by summing identified and intrinsic motivation and subtracting external and introjected motiva- 
tion. However, we also examine each subscale separately. 

We also administered the same RAI to participants concerning the reasons they engage in the second listed 
activity. Cronbach's alphas for the six subscales ranged from 0.85 to 0.92. The alpha reliability for the aggregate RAI 
computed by mean-centering the CRAI items and inverting the controlled motivation items (Sheldon, Prentice, & 
Osin, 2019) was 0.86 for volunteering and 0.84 for leisure. 

Volunteer Functions Inventory (VFI; Clary et al., 1998). In addition, we administered the 30-item VFI, using the 
same prompt that was used concerning reasons for volunteering at the food bank. Five items each assessed each of 
six motivations, including career (‘| can make new contacts that might help my business or career’), social (‘my fri- 
ends volunteer’), values (‘I feel compassion towards people in need’), enhancement (‘volunteering increases my self- 
esteem’), protective (‘volunteering helps me work through my personal problems’), and understanding (‘volunteering 
lets me learn things through direct, hands-on experience’). Cronbach's alphas ranged from 0.79 to 0.87. The VFI was 
not administered regarding the second, self-oriented leisure activity. 

Psychological Need-Satisfaction. Regarding both the food bank and the self-oriented leisure activity, participants 
rated six adjectives, as to ‘how do you feel while volunteering?’ (Titova & Sheldon, 2022). Two items concerned 
autonomy (e.g. ‘free’), two concerned competence (e.g., ‘successful’), and two concerned relatedness 
(e.g., ‘connected’) need-satisfaction. Cronbach's alphas ranged from 0.86 to 0.91 for the six computed composites, 
that is, the three needs measured regarding two different activities. 

Subjective Well-Being. Regarding both the food bank and the leisure activity, participants rated four positive emotion 
adjectives (e.g., happy, pleased) and five negative emotion adjectives (e.g., unhappy, frustrated). Cronbach's alphas 
ranged from 0.89 to 0.92 for the four composite scales, two for each type of activity. Life satisfaction was measured 
using one item asking, ‘How satisfied with your life do you usually feel while doing X?’ A SWB score was computed for 
each activity by subtracting negative affect from the sum of positive affect and life satisfaction (Diener, 1994). 

Activity Commitment. We measured volunteer commitment to the food bank using three items (e.g., ‘I am truly 
committed to volunteering’), taken from a scale by Klar and Kasser (2009; a = 0.91). This scale was not administered 
regarding the leisure activity. 

Length of Volunteering. We asked the participants to report how long they had volunteered at the food bank, in 
years. 


5 | RESULTS 


Table 1 contains descriptive statistics for the food bank motivation and outcome variables (we defer discussion of 
the leisure motivation variables until later). As can be seen, the highest motivation means were for SDT's identified 
motivation scale and for the VFI's values motivation scale, consistent with the food bank findings of Mousa and 
Freeland-Graves (2017) and Agostinho and Paço (2012). The lowest SDT mean was amotivation, followed by exter- 
nal motivation and the lowest VFI mean was career, followed by protection. Relatedness need-satisfaction was 
higher than autonomy and competence need-satisfaction (ds = 0.59-0.57, respectively, both ps < .001), suggesting 
that volunteering at the food bank especially helps people feel connected with others. We defer consideration of the 


differences between the two activities until later. 


5.1 | Principal components and multi-dimensional scaling analyses 


We next conducted a principal components analysis of the six RAI subscales and the six VFI subscales, as a single 


set. The first two components had eigenvalues of 3.95 and 2.48, and the third component had an eigenvalue of 1.01. 
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TABLE 1 Descriptive statistics for food bank motivation and outcome variables 


Volunteering Leisure 
Variables M SD M SD t(437) d 
SDT variables 
Intrinsic motivation 5.88 0.88 6.23 0.83 —6.70 —.32*** 
Identified motivation 6.34 0.73 6.02 0.96 6.34 RCO kik 
Positive introjection 5.25 1.21 5.50 1.27 —3.96 —.19*** 
Negative introjection 3.09 1.38 2.87 1.59 2.74 13" 
External motivation 1.93 1.00 1.84 1.08 1.70 .08 
Amotivation 1.73 0.96 1.62 0.95 2.20 11* 
Relative autonomy index 10.76 3.31 11.43 3.34 4.22 —.21** 
Outcome variables 
Commitment 5.20 129 
SWB 10.29 2.07 10.97 1.84 —7.00 —.34*** 
Autonomy 5.22 1.39 6.05 1.31 —12.61 —.60*** 
Competence 5.34 1.29 5.68 1.24 —5.96 —.29*** 
Relatedness 5.88 1.24 5.12 1.45 10.71 pol 
VFI variables 
VFI career 3.30 1.47 
VFI protection 3.84 1.21 
VFI social 4.58 1.20 
VFI enhancement 4.67 1.16 
VFI understanding 5.17 1.09 
VFI values 6.16 0.74 


**n < 01; ***p < .001. 


A two-component solution was confirmed by parallel analysis. As in Sheldon et al. (2016), the two primary compo- 
nents correspond to the autonomous versus controlled motivation distinction of SDT. The autonomous motivation 
factor was loaded upon by the SDT-identified and intrinsic motivations with a negative loading of amotivation, and 
the controlled motivation factor was loaded upon by the SDT external and introjected motivations. Only the VFI 
Values subscale loaded on the autonomous motivation component; the other five VFI subscales loaded on the con- 
trolled motivation component, although the Social subscale had a loading of only 0.46 on this factor, and there were 
stronger cross-loadings across the board. 

Following the procedure described in Sheldon et al. (2017), we also performed multidimensional scaling to obtain 
the ordering of the scales on the relative autonomy continuum. The coordinates of the scales on a single dimension 


are given in Table 2. 


5.2 | Associations of motivation variables with outcome variables 


Table 3 contains correlations between the 12 food bank motivation variables and the five outcome variables, as well 
as with the duration of volunteering. As can be seen, the two SDT autonomous motivations had the strongest corre- 
lations with the outcomes, followed by the VFI Values scale. Intrinsic motivation and VFI Social motivation were the 


strongest predictors of duration of volunteering. 
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TABLE 2 Results of a principal components analysis of the motivation subscales (Varimax Rotation) 


PCA 
Variables Autonomous motivation Controlled motivation MDS coordinate 
Identified motivation 0.77 0.11 0.93 
VFI values 0.73 0.15 0.81 
Intrinsic motivation 0.70 0.15 0.66 
Positive introjection 0.47 0.54 0.41 
VFI understanding 0.45 0.62 0.23 
VFI social 0.21 0.46 0.08 
VFI enhancement 0.31 0.79 —0.07 
VFI protection 0.17 0.78 —0.22 
Negative introjection —0.07 0.61 —0.44 
VFI career —0.07 0.75 —0.57 
External motivation —0.44 0.67 —0.80 
Amotivation —0.64 0.43 —1.05 
Note: Loadings above 0.50 are marked. 
TABLE 3 Correlations between motivation variables and outcome variables 
Correlation coefficients 
Commitment SWB Autonomy Competence Relatedness Length of vol. 
SDT variables 
Intrinsic motivation Ar 520 250 .22*** 25° a5" 
Identified motivation A7*** 39*** 14** 11" .21** .10* 
Positive introjection ae" 31*** 7 .18*** 2* 0.04 
Negative introjection 0.06 —0.04 0.08 0.08 —0.03 —0.07 
External motivation 0.02 —.18*** —0.01 —0.01 —.13** —.15** 
Amotivation —.18*** —.34*** —.09* —0.09 —.20*** —.13** 
VFI variables 
VFI career 0.07 —0.05 0.09 ails} —0.04 —.16** 
VFI social ass .09* 0.05 0.04 0.08 AG 
VFI values xl 33 .10* .10* ley alll 
VFI understanding Aree ales lab I7 .10* —0.05 
VFI enhancement PZ Ale alli 22h 0.09 —0.03 
VFI protection 2I 0.06 Ea alee 0.01 —0.06 


*p < 05; **p < .01; ***p < .001. 


To explore the unique variance of each motivation subscale associated with each outcome variables, we con- 
ducted five regression analyses, one for each outcome variable, in which the 12 subscales were entered simulta- 
neously as predictors. The tolerance values were above 0.31, indicating no serious multicollinearity problems. The 
results are presented in Table 4. Intrinsic motivation was the only predictor to be positively associated with the out- 


come in all five analyses (all ps < .01). Identified motivation was uniquely associated only with commitment. VFI 
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TABLE 4 Multiple regression coefficients for motivation variables predicting outcome variables 


Criterion variable 


Predictor variables Commitment SWB Autonomy Competence Relatedness 


SDT variables 
Intrinsic motivation .21*** .36*** 22*** 18h 17** 
Identified motivation 27 0.04 0.00 —0.02 0.06 
Positive introjection 0.00 12° 0.00 —0.02 —0.02 
Negative introjection —0.04 —0.07 0.05 0.04 0.00 
External motivation 0.04 0.00 —0.03 —0.06 —0.06 
Amotivation —0.05 —.18*** —0.06 —0.06 —0.10 


VFI variables 


VFI career —0.02 —0.06 0.05 0.10 —0.02 

VFI social pal fates 0.01 —0.03 —0.06 0.05 

VFI values 0.07 0.10 —0.01 —0.01 0.01 

VFI understanding 0.00 —0.04 —0.04 —0.04 0.00 

VFI enhancement —0.08 0.09 0.10 LR 0.10 

VFI protection 15* —0.02 0.02 —0.02 —0.05 
SDT followed by VFI 

SDT at step 1, AR? .265*** .337** .073*** .063*** .089*** 

VFI at step 2, AR? .044*** 0.011 0.007 .027* 0.007 
VFI followed by SDT 

VFI at step 1, AR? .186*** Age .031* .055*** .041** 

SDT at step 2, AR? Alb 207 .049*** .035** 1055 


*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001. 


social and VFI protection were also associated with commitment, and VFI enhancement was uniquely associated 
with competence need-satisfaction. 

We followed up by using hierarchical regression to explore the incremental validity of the VFI variables over the 
SDT variables, and vice versa (bottom of Table 4). After controlling for SDT variables, the VFI scales entered at Step 
2 only explained a small proportion of variance in volunteer commitment and competence need-satisfaction, but 
were not significant for any other criteria. In contrast, SDT variables entered at Step 2 always explained a sizeable 
and statistically significant proportion of variance. 

These analyses suggest that SDT variables, in particular intrinsic motivation, are consistent predictors of volun- 


teer commitment, need-satisfaction, and well-being. 


5.3. | Comparing food bank variables to leisure activity variables 


Finally, we compared the food bank activity with the alternative leisure activity. We tested for differences on the 
aggregate RAI, the six SDT subscales, SWB, and the three need-satisfaction variables (again, volunteer commitment 
was not assessed regarding the leisure activity). 

Table 1 contains the mean differences that emerged in these t-tests. The aggregate RAI difference shows that 
people feel less self-determined, overall, whilsts working at the food bank. Food bank motivation was higher on iden- 


tified (value-based) motivation but was equally lower on intrinsic (enjoyment-based) motivation, with no significant 
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difference in external motivation. Thus, the aggregate RAI difference is explainable by the higher introjected (guilt- 
based) motivation accompanying food bank volunteerism. 

Table 1 also shows that participants felt less SWB in the context of their food bank activity, compared to the 
self-focused leisure activity. This is to be expected, given the relative autonomy difference. The need-satisfaction 
results were also intriguing: the food bank activity provided lower autonomy and competence need-satisfaction than 
the leisure activity, but higher relatedness need-satisfaction than the leisure activity. The latter results support our 
conjecture that volunteering at the food bank may impose costs, compared to other leisure activities the person 
might choose to do. Although it builds connection, it does not evoke as much competence or feel as free as other 


activities might. 


6 | DISCUSSION 


This study was the first to apply SDT to understand the motivations of food bank volunteers, adding to the func- 
tional motivation approaches of past food bank research (Agostinho & Paco, 2012; Mousa & Freeland-Graves, 2017). 
We aimed to generalize the study of Sheldon et al. (2016), which compared SDT and functional motives within envi- 
ronmental activists, to a very different sample of volunteers—food bank workers. 

Replicating the earlier findings, the four RAI subscales and the six VFI subscales could all be located on either an 
autonomous motivation or a controlled motivation factor. Although the four SDT scales divided as expected on the 
two factors, only one of the six VFI subscales loaded on the autonomous motivation factor—VFI values. This makes 
sense because the values subscale is conceptually like SDT's identified motivation subscale, and correlated strongly 
with it (r = .60, p < .001). But why did the other five VFI subscales load more strongly on the controlled motivation 
factor? We suggest it is because they are more transactional: the person volunteers to get something beyond the 
experience itself, be it social connections, career opportunities, self-esteem, or self-defence. What about the VFI 
understanding subscale? Most of these items reference learning new things, which sounds like intrinsic motivation. 
In the context of the rest of the VFI, however, these items may also have sounded transactional. Still, the VFI under- 
standing subscale cross-loaded 0.45 on the autonomous motivation factor (versus 0.62 on the controlled motivation 
factor). This suggests that the VFI understanding subscale is best viewed as tapping both SDT factors, at least in this 
sample. 

Also replicating the earlier findings (Sheldon et al., 2016), autonomous volunteer motivation was most predictive 
of the outcome variables. As a caveat, the Sheldon et al. (2016) studies used the Motivations towards the Environ- 
ment scale (MTES; Pelletier, Tuson, Green-Demers, Noels, & Beaton, 1998), which is a different RAI from the one 
we used. The MTES contains an ‘integrated motivation’ subscale, theoretically locatable between identified and 
intrinsic motivation (Ryan & Deci, 2017). Integrated motivation was the autonomous motivation most strongly asso- 
ciated with positive outcomes in the 2016 study, but in the current study, integrated motivation was not assessed. 
Instead, intrinsic motivation was the strongest predictor of outcomes. New research could further elucidate how the 
different types of autonomous motivation separately or jointly produce different outcomes. 

Our findings again suggest that SDT's RAI approach supplies a comprehensive motivational framework that par- 
tially subsumes the VFI. Thus, if researchers of volunteerism are primarily interested in main effects, and are forced 
to choose only one assessment approach, the RAI alone may sometimes suffice. 

As a novel extension, the current study also directly compared food bank volunteering to a second activity listed 
by participants, one they ‘enjoy and do alone’. The comparison was interesting because volunteering for a charity 
sounds like a eudaimonic activity, in that it focuses on behaving virtuously, contributing to the world, and being one's 
‘best self’. As such, volunteering should be a very satisfying use of time that promotes the person's SWB, according 
to the Eudaimonic Activity Model (Martela & Sheldon, 2019; Sheldon, 2017). However, ‘why’ one does things, or for 
what reasons, matters as much as ‘what’ one does, for predicting SWB (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Sheldon et al., 2004). 
For example, Sheldon and Titova (2022) showed that what sites people visited on social media had very little relation 


to their SWB; rather, the why (quality of their motivation for being on those sites) affected their SWB. 
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The current data indicate that people feel considerably more identified motivation in working at the food bank, 
compared to their leisure activity. The food bank feels meaningful and valuable. However, food bank activity is not 
as intrinsically motivating as the leisure activity, that is, not as enjoyable for its own sake. These two differences 
essentially cancelled out. Despite this, food bank volunteering had a lower relative autonomy score overall. Why? 
Because participants had more introjected (i.e., guilt-based) motivation for working at the food bank, compared to 
the ‘pleasurable self-oriented’ activity. 

These results suggest that volunteering at the food bank may not be as intrinsically enjoyable as other leisure 
pursuits, such as gardening or rock-climbing. This means that people must develop internalized motivation for the 
practise, which helps them to keep going even when it is not ‘fun’ (Ryan & Deci, 2017). Our food bank volunteers 
had mostly succeeded in this task, given that identified (i.e., fully internalized) motivation was their strongest reason 
for volunteering. Nevertheless, the internalization process may not yet be complete for all participants, as indicated 
by the somewhat higher introjected (i.e., only partially internalized) motivation scores in the food bank activity, as 
compared to the leisure activity. If a charitable activity is not yet fully internalized (optimizing the ‘why’ of motiva- 
tion), then it may not fully count as an eudaimonic activity, despite its commendably altruistic focus (the ‘what’ of 
motivation; Sheldon & Titova, 2022). 

Summing up, volunteering is clearly a very meaningful and satisfying thing to do; however, it may not be as 
enjoyable as other things the person might do. In this light, people's willingness to keep showing up at the food bank 
is commendable. 

One study limitation is the cross-sectional correlational design. Longitudinal studies would provide better sup- 
port for the SDT's process model of thriving, for example by measuring changes in peoples' lives from before to after 
they start volunteering. Our results suggest an interesting EAM hypothesis: that starting at the food bank boost peo- 
ples' relatedness need-satisfaction, which boosts their SWB, which keeps them coming back. This hypothesis 
remains to be tested, in future research. Another limitation is our study's focus on a single sample, engaged in just 
one type of volunteering. Still, the sample was large and replicated the earlier results from a different volunteer activ- 
ity (Sheldon et al., 2016), lending some confidence in the results. Finally, this study did not measure peoples' inten- 
tions to continue volunteering, which was examined by Sheldon et al. (2022) in their study of volunteering to give 
blood. Such findings would help address the retention question, especially if they are confirmed within new longitu- 
dinal studies. If social safety nets increasingly break down, as many predict, then understanding sustained volunta- 


rism may prove to be increasingly important. 
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